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Various definitions are given by the Roman and other 
writers of the word servus. Scahger derives it from ser- 
vando, because the slave preserves or guards the property 
of his master. Slaves are denominated se7'i'iy says the 
code of Justinian, from the verb scrvare, to preserve ; 
for it is the practice of our generals to sell their captives, 
being accustomed to preserve and not to destroy them. 
Slaves are also called Mancipia, a mariu capere, in that 
tlioy are taken by the hand of the enemy. Just. Lib. i. 
Tit. 3. The origin of the word servus^ says Augustin, 
(le Civit. Lib. xix. ch. 15, is understood to be derived 
from the fact that prisoners, who, by the laws of war, 
might have been put to death, wore preserved by the 
victors, and made slaves. Servus est nomen, says Seneca, 
Ep. 32, ex injuria natum."j" Servi, servitia, and mancipia, 
are frequently used as convertible terms. The term for 
;i slave born and bred in the family was verna. 

In respect to the comparative number of the slaves and 
tlie free citizens of Rome, we have not sufficient data on 
which to found a correct judgment. We may agree with 

Those who wish to see this interesting suVyeet treated at large, 
and from the earliest perioil, are referred to Mr. Blair's Inquiry 
into the State of Slavery among the Romans, published at Edin- 
burgh in J 833. The Quarterly Review, speaking of Mr. Blair'> 
work, says, " This valuable little Treatise belongs to a class of no 
common occurrence iu our recent literature ; — it is an extremely 
son&ible and scholar-like inquiry into a subject of great interest iu 
classical antiqnitij, or rather in the general history of mankind." 
t Aristotle's definition of a slave was applicable to Italy, Polit. I. 
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Niobiihr in doubtliii^ tlio accuracy of the older censmi\s, 
which were taken at Iioino. The IJomaiis, in tlie early 
periods of their liistory, rarely or ever acted as menial 
servants in the city. Niehuhr thinks that mechanical 
occupations were not kuvful for plebeians. Yet in the 
country they wiilinLily performed agricultural labour. 
Lipsius admits tlie probability of there being as many 
slaves as freemen, or rather more, within ]{ome, in it> 
most populous times. After the influx of wealth, which 
followed the foreign concpiosts, the number of slaves must 
have been greatly enlarircd. Polybius, Hist. ch. ii. esti- 
mates the forces which the Uomans and their allies could 
bring into the field, between the first and second Punic 
wars, at 770,000 men. This enumeration, however, im- 
plying a total free class of '3,080,000, and an equal amount 
of slave population, is much larger than seems consist- 
ent with the state of Italy at that time. The number 
of citizens returned to Augustus at the 7~d lustrum, 
A. U. C. 745, as appears from the mommient of Ancyra, 
was 4,163,000. At the 73d lustrum, the number was 
over 4,000,000. In the 74th lustrum, in the reign of 
Claudius, A. D. 48, the citizetis amounted to 6,944,000, 
of whom, probably, l)ut a small proportion consisted of 
persons out of Italy. If we allow two slaves to each 
lioman, an average below that of some Grecian cities, 
we should not in that case take into the account those 
slaves who were the property of the various orders of 
freemen, or those who belonged to other slaves. Kich 
citizens were very extensive owners of slaves, kept both 
for luxury and profit, as domestics or artizans in town, 
and as lal)ourers on the vast estates in the provinces.*' 
Some rich individuals are said to have possessed 10,000, 
and even 20,000, of their fellow- creatures. Heneca says, 
De Tran. Animi. ch. viii. that Demetrius, the freedman 
of Pompey, was richer than his master. " Numerus illi 

" Pi'i^norins h;is tMiumeratcd A '6 clashes oi' r/fsftr .<Iavrs, 40 of ri/s- 
t'lr or vrbii)}^ (iO oi" iirh(t)i, ol' ])rrf-(t/i<il attnidarits, 15 Ol' vppcr ser- 
ranta, 13 of //vrsrn/ slaven, 1,'}() of sfdvc.s of Inxurij, and 5 of luilitari/ 
slaves — in all thrrc Imndred avd'ticenijf-Jive classes. 

Tho rcador will find a co!ni)1oto list of those various classes of 
slaves ^'ivon in detail in " Blaik's Infjuiry," cited above. 
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quotidle servorum, velut impcratori exercitus refereba- 
tur." The slaves of Crassus formed a large part of his 
fortune. His architects and masons alone exceeded 500. 
Scaurus possessed above 4000 domestic, and as maiw 
rural slaves. In the reion of Augustus, a freedman, Avho 
had sustained great losses (uu*ing the civil wars, h^ft 41 it) 
slaves, besides other property. On one occasion, th.^ 
fauiil}" of Pedanius Secundus, prefect of Ivome under 
Nero, was found to consist of -^00 slaves. Tac. Ann. 14, 
13, " quem Humerus servorum tuehitur, ciun quadrin- 
uonti," When the wife of Apideiiis gave up the 

u'sser part of lier estate to luu' son, 400 slaves formed one 
of the items surrendered. Slaves al\v;iys composed e. 
great part of the moveable pr()])erty of indivitluals, and 
formed a cliief avticle of ladies' dowries. A law passed 
!)V Auiiiistus airainst the excessive manumission of slaves 
by testament, forbidding any one to bec^ueath liberty to 
more than one-fiftli of all his slaves, contains the follow- 
ing words : " Plures autem (piam centum ex majori iiu- 
mcro servorum manumitti non lich." * Wo may henci- 
infer that 50«') was not an extraordinary number of slaves 
to 1)0 held by one owner. It was fashionable to jro 
abroad attended by a large number of slaves. Horace, 
L. i. Sat. 3. v. 11, says, " ilabebat sa?pe ducentes, 
SKpe decern servos." Augustus prohibited exiles from 
carrying with them more than 20 slaves, j Ijesides the 
domestic and agricuUural slaves were the gladiators, who 
were (•h:(^ily slaves, and who were extremely numerous 
;it diHerejit periods. Vv'e may have some id.ea of the fre- 
quency and ferociousness with wliich these were exhibited 
irom a restriction imposed by Augustus, who forbade 
magistrates to give shov.s of gladiators above twice in one 
year, or of more than GO pairs at one time. Julius 
Ca'sar exhibited at once 320 pairs. Trajan exhibit eil 
them for 123 days, in the course of which 10,000 gladia- 
tors fought. The State arul corporate bodies possessed 
considerable numbers. For exanq)le, (JOO were employed 
in guarding agahist fires in Rome. J Chrysostom says. 

* Ilufjo, Jus Civile Antojustinianeum, Vol, I. p. 157. 

t Sec Plin. ^•at. Hist. lU. 47, 52 ; also lU. G, and 35. 5S. 

i Publico^ servos Livi/ 0, 2}>. 
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that under Theodoslus tlio Great and Arcadius, some 
})ersons had 2000 or .3000 slaves. Synesius complains 
that every family of tolerable means kept Scythian slaves 
of luxury ; and Ammianus Marcellinus informs us that 
luxurious ladies and ijreat men used to have 400 or 500 
servile attendants. From the time of Augustus to Jus- 
tinian, we may alloAv three slaves to one freeman ; — wc 
shall thus have a free population in Italy of 6,944,000, 
and of slaves 20,83*i,000_total, 27,776,000. " After 
weigliinn- every circumstnnce which could influence the 
balance," says Gibbon, " it seems probable that there ex- 
isted in the time of Claudius about twice as many pro- 
vincials as there were citizens, of either sex and of every 
age ; and that the slaves were at least equal in number 
to the free inhabitants of the Roman world. The total 
amount of this imperfect calculation would rise to about 
120,000,000 of persons."* 

The different methods in which men became slaves 
were by war, commerce, the operation of law in certain 
cases, and by their birth. 

1. Slare.'i acquired hif icar. — In general, prisoners of 
war were sold immediately, or as soon as possible, after 
their capture. If a subsequent treaty provided for their 
release, it would appear that a special law was passed, or- 
dering the buyers of such slaves to give them up, on vc- 
ceiving from the treasury repayment of the original pur- 
chase money. Livy, 42. <S, says, in relation to the Ligu- 
rians, 10,000 of whom had surrendered themselves as 
prisoners, " At ille [consul] arma omnibus ademit oppi- 
dum diruit, ipsos bonaquo eorum vendidit." As the 
senate were at the time deliberatiiifi- about the treat- 
ment of them, " res visa atrox ;" a (U^cree was issued, an- 
nulling the previous sales, and compelling the respective 
purchasers to set the Ligurians free, but with restitu- 
tion by the public of the prices which had been paid. 
Prisoners belonging to a revolted nation were, without 
exception in favour of volur.rary surrender, sold into ser- 

* The present population of Italy is between Jfi and 17,000,000. 
See the En^say of Hume on the Populousness of Ancient Nations, 

— Gibbon, Hist. Dec. and Fall, ch. ii Blair's Inquiry into the 

State of Roman Slavery, ch. i. 
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\iiudc *, and sometimes, as a more severe punishment or 
irreater precaution, it was stipulated at their sale, that 
they should he carried to distant places, and should not 
be manumitted within twenty or thirty years.* After 
the fall of the Samnites at Aquilonia, 2,033,000 pieces of 
brass were realized by the sale of prisoners, who amounted 
to about 36,000.| Lucretius brought from the Volscian 
\v;ir 1250 captives; and by the capture of one inconsi- 
derable town, no less than 4000 slaves were obtained. 
On the descent of the Romans upon Africa, in the first 
Punic war, 20,000 prisoners v/ere taken. Gelon, prsetor 
of Syracuse, having routed a Carthaginian army, took 
such a number of captives, that he gave 500 of them to 
each of the several citizens of Agrigentum. On the 
'jreat victory of Marius and Catulus over the Cimbri, 
fJO,000 were captured. When Pindenissus was taken by 
Cicero, the inhabitants were sold for more than £100,000. 
Augustus having overcome the Salassi, sold as slaves 
3G,000, of whom 8000 were capable of bearing arms. 
(\issar in his Gallic wars, according to the moderate esti- 
mate of Velleius Paterculus, took more than 400,000 pri- 
soners. The rule which forbade prisoners taken in civil 
wars to bo -dealt with as slaves, was sometimes disre- 
irarded. On the taking of Cremona by the forces of 
\' itellius, his general, Antonius, ordered that none of the 
captives should be detained : and the soldiers could find 
no purchasers for them. J A slave carried off from the 
Koaian territories by the enemy, fell again under his 
master's authority, if he came back or was retaken. 
Roman citizens, who had been made prisoners, recovered 
their former rank, with all the rights and privileges be- 
longing to it, upon their escape or recapture from the 
oiiemy's hands. 

* Ne in vicina rogionc scrviront, neve intra tricesiinum annum 

lihcraronlur Sneion. Octav. 21. 

t 1*1 aes retiactum ox captivis dicobatur Liiy, 10. 46, 

t The language of Tacit. Li)). Hi^t. 8. 41, is — Inritamque pradam 

liuliiihus onecorat consensus Italiin, emptionem talium mancipiorum 

adspernantis. Oceidi coopere, quod ubi cnotuit, a propinquis adfi- 

uibusque oeculte redomptcbantuv. 
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2. Slaves acqidrod hy commerce. — Tlie slave-trade m 
Africa is as old as history reaches back. Amoiifr the 
ruling nations of the North coast — the Egyptians, Cyrc- 
nians, and Carthaginians, slavery was not only established, 
i)ut they imported whole armies of slaves, partly for home 
use, and partly, at least by the Carthaginians, to be 
shinned for foreiirn markets. They were chiefly drawn, 
from the interior, where kidnapping was just as much 
carried on then as it is now. Black male and female 
slaves were even an article of luxury, not only among the 
above-mentioned nations, but in Greece and Italy. The 
Troglodyte Ethiopians seem to have been a wild negro 
race, dwelling in caves in the neighbouring mountains, 
who were kiihiapped by the Garamantes to be sold for 
slaves.* The slave-trade in Africa was directed mainly 

»,' 

to females, who, in the l^alearinn Islands, were sold for 
three times as much as the men.t For the buildinir of 
public works at Uome, vast numbers of slaves were pro- 
cured. The piers, porticoes, aqueducts, and roads, whose 
magnificent ruins are now an object of admiration, were 
construcred by the sweat and blood of slu es. In raisinir 
such a structure as the mausol(»um of Adrian, thousands 
of wretched men, torn from their own firesides, toiled 
unto death. The island j)elos became an extensive mart 
for slaves. In that opulent emporium, 10,000 coukl be 
l)ought and sold in a slntrle day. Predatory excursions 
were made into Cilicia, Pamphylia, and Syria, and great 
mnnbers were carried off to the market places of Sidon 
or Delos. For a long period great numbers of slaves 
(maximus mancipiorum fuit proventus) were drawn from 
die interior of Asia Minor, particularly from Phrygia 

* Heorcn's TTist. Rosoarehos, yol. I. Oxford edit. pp. 181, 223, 
i.*^?). Cum obsidihus Carthaj,dnii'nsiuin, ut prineipnm lii)eris, mafjna 
vis scrvoriim orat. Auirobant eorinn nuinorum, ut ab reeonti Alrk-a 
bollo, ot ab ipsis Sctinis captiva ali({Uot nationis ejus cx pruuda einpta 
.manci[)ia Lir;/, 2(). 

t Tibi pocula cursor 

(Ja'luUw (Inbit aut niijri manus os>oa IMauri 
YJ cui por uiodiaui uolis occnirrere noctem, 
Clivoia; velu>vis (kim per moniiiienta Latina /;/r. h, b\ . 
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aiul Cappadocia. Slave and Phrijglan became almost 
t'ouvertible terms. 80 great a multitude were carried 
Into slavery that but few towns were planted, — the coun- 
try was rather a pasturage for flocks. There were 6000 
slaves which belonued to the temple of a iroddess in Cap- 
padocia. Hence the words oi Horace — Mancipiis locu- 
ples, eiret teris Cappadocum rex. * At an early period, the 
i>mporia for slaves, from the extensive Scythian regions, 
were Panticapaeum, Dioscurias, and Phanagoria, all on 
the Euxine or Black Sea. Slaves appear to have rea.ched 
the market of Rome, under the Cecsars, in separate 
bands, composed of natives of their several countries. 
The Getai probably came from a country a little to the 
(>ast of Pontus. The Davi v.-ere probably an oriental 
race. Alexandria was a considerable place for the sale 
of slaves of a particular kind. Slaves })Osse&sing certain 
accomplishments v.ere procured from Cadiz."]' Corsica, 
Sardinia, and Britain were the birth place of slaves. 
The profits of dealers, v. lio bouidit slaves, that were cap- 
tured in distant wars, were often enormous. In the 
camp of Lucnllus in Pontus, a man might be purchased 
for tln't^e shillings, \\liilo the lowest price for which the 
same slave could bo hat], at Rome, was, perhaps, nearly 
£];"3. 1 In most countries, it was conmion for parents to 
sell their children into slavery. In tralHcking with com- 
paratively Ivarbarous nations, dealers procured slaves by 
barter, at a very cheap rate. Salt, for example, was an- 
ciently mucli taken by tlie i'hracians in exchange for 
human beings. Man-stealing was, at all times, a very 
prevalejit crime among the ancients. Paul in denouncing 
inan-siealers, 1 Tim. i. 10, as amonr the worst of sin- 
ners, impresses us with the belief, that the otlence was 
^ very frequent. Even Romans were often carried olf in- 
to illegal bondage, especially in troublous times, when in- 
dividuals were permitted to keep private jails and work- 

* 800 Iloyne's Opuscula Acadomiea, Vol. IV. p. 137, Gocttin- 

t Forsitan expeetos, ut Gaditana canoro, ote. Jiiv. Sat. II. v. 
1G2. 

.t I'lutardi vit. Lucullu?^. 
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houses, which served both for detention and conceal- 
ment. * In calamitous times, the sale of children by 
their indigent parents was of frequent occurrence. Cou- 
stantine allowed a new-born infant to be sold under the 
pressure of extreme want. This sale, in any need, was 
legalized by Theodosius the Great. 

3. Free-born JRumans tnight he reduced to davery bj/ 
the operation of law. Criminals doomed to certain igno- 
minious punishments were, by effect of their sentence, 
deprived of citizenship, and sunk into a state of servitude. 
They were then termed serrl poeuae, and during the 
commonwealth, were the property of the public. A 
pardon or remission of the penalty, left the convict still 
a slave, unless he was restored to his former rank by a 
special act of grace. But this condition of penal slavery 
was entirely abolished by Justinian. Of old, those that 
did not give in their names for enrolment in the militia, 
w^ere beaten, and sold into bondacje beyond the Tiber, 
Those who did not make proper returns, to the censor, 
were liable to be visited with the same punishment. An 
indigent thief was adjudged as a slave to the injured 
party. By the Claudian decree, re-enacted under Ves- 
pasian, it was ordered that a free-born woman, having an 
intrigue with another person's slave, should herself be 
made the slave of her paramour's master. Various other 
laws of this sort were passed under the emperors. In 
early times, the exposure of children was common, j 
Both the Scnecas relate that the custom of exposing 
feeble and deformed children was common. I Healthful 
infants were also sometimes left to perish. Not only 
prostitutes, but the wives of the most noble Uomans, were 
frequently guilty of destroying their children before their 

Ropurgandorum tota Italia or<rastulorum, quorum domini in 
invidiam venerant etc Si(';t. Fit. Tib. 8. 

f Portentosos foetus cxtinguimus, libcros quoquo, si debiles 
monstrosi<iuo editi sunt mergimus, — Son. de Ira. L. I. eh. 15. 

% Ex noi)tc Julia, j)ost damnationem, editum infantem agnosri 
ali(iue vetuit,_.SV,<'^ Fit. Octav. 65. After the death of Germa- 
nicus, as an indication of the intensest grief, partus eonjugum ex- 
positi — Sue/. Cut. 5. 
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liirth.* It came at leiiath to be established as a rule, 
that those fathers or masters who exposed their own, or 
their slaves' oft's])ring, shoidd lose their respective rights, 
and that the children should become the slaves of any 
one who chose to take them up and support them. Jus- 
tinian at last ordered that all exposed children should be 
free. Vagrant slaves, mancipia vagct^ were dealt with as 
stray goods. Freedmen, if guilty of ingratitude towards 
their former masters, might be again reduced to slavery, 
though, according to Tacit. Ann. 13, 26, 27, the practice 
was discontinued in the reign of Adrian. 

4. Slaverfj hirth. The following is the declaration 
of the civil law. " Slaves are either born such, or be- 
come so. They are born such when they are the slaves 
of bond-women ; and they become slaves, either by the 
law of nations, that is by captivity ; or by the civil law, 
which happens, when a free person, above the age of 
twenty, suffers himself to be sold, for the sake of sharing 
tlio price paid for him." Slavery by birth thus depended 
on the condition of the mother alone, and her master be- 
rame owner of her oftspring, born while she was his pro- 
perty. In order to determine the question of a child's 
freedom or servitude, the whole period of gestation was 
taken into view, by the Roman jurists ; and if at any 
time, between conception and birth, the mother had been 
for one instant free, the law, by a humane fiction, sup- 
|)()sed the birth to have taken place then, and held the 
infant to be free-born, f For fixing the ownership of a 
child, the date of the birth was alone regarded ; and the 
father of a natural child, by his bond-woman, w'as the 
master of his offspring, as much as of any other of his 
slaves. 

We will now proceed to an investigation of the condi- 

Tantum artos hujus, tantum mofHeaniana possunt, Qua? sterile3 

*ai;it atciue homines in ventre necandos coiiducit Jiw. Sat. 6. v. 

o(j5. See also Sen. Consol. ad Helviam. ](>, who speaks of the 
custom as not uncommon. Suet. Vit. Dom. 22. See the Opus. 
Academ. of Tzschirner. p. 72. Lip. 1829. 

t Quia non debet calamitas matris ei nocere, qui in ventre est. 
I.ib. i. Tit. 4. Dc Ingen. 
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tion of the lioman slaves, first as it was in law, and se- 
condly as it was in fact. 

Slavery is defined in the Codex Just, as that by which 
one man is made subject to another, according to the 
law of nations, though contra natm'cnn, contrary to natu- 
ral right. " Manumission took its rise from the law of 
nations, for all men by the law of nature are born in 
freedom ; nor was manumission heard of, while servitude 
was unknown." " All slaves are in the power of their 
masters, which power is derived from the law of nations ; 
for it is equally observable among all nations, that mas- 
tors have had the power of life and death over their 
slaves ; aiul that whatsoever is acquired by the slave, is 
acquired for the master." " Servile relations are an im- 
pediment to matrimony, as wlnm a father and daughter, 
or a brother and sister, are manumitted." " The manu- 
mission does not change his state, because he had, be- 
fore manumission, no state or civil condition." (Caput.) 

Whatever our slaves have at any time acquired, whe- 
ther l)y delivery, stipulation, donation, bequest, or any 
other mean.s, the same is reputed to be acquired by our- 
selves, for he who is a slave can have no property. 
And if a slave is instituted an heir, he cannot otherwise 
take upon himself the inheritance, than at the command 
of his master. Masters acquire by their slaves not only 
the property of things, but also the possession." " Those 
persons are allowed to be good witnesses, who arc them- 
selves legally capable of taking by testameni. ; but yet no 
woman, slave, interdicted prodigal, no person under pu- 
berty, &c. can be admitted a witness to a testament." 
" An injury is never understood to be done to the slave ; 
but it is reputed to be done to the master, through the 
person of his slave. If a man should only give ill lan- 
guaf^e to a slave, or strike him with his fist, the master 
can bring no action on that account ; if a stranger should 
beat the slave of another in a cruel manner, it is action- 
able." " Inter servos et liberos matrimonium contrahi 
non potest ; contubernium potest." A fugitive slave, 
who is retaken, cannot be manumitted In ten vears con- 
trary to the will of his former master," Under the 
'.V22 
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alarm of great public danger, and during civil wars, slaves 
were occasionally taken into the : ^nks of the army, but 
thev were not enlisted before heir.*^ emancipated. * 

The system of Roman polytheism was, at all times, ex- 
ceedingly tolerant. During the empire, the introduction 
of foreign divinities and rites became fashionable. The 
servile classes followed any reliirion which they pleased. 
Rustic masters and their slaves sometimes united in of- 
fering up sacrifices to the gods. Slaves were permitted 
to make offerings to Venus. They were not specially 
excluded in later times from the great rehgious solemni- 
ties, except the Magalcnsian plays in honour of Cybele. 
Public slaves were employed about temples. Female 
slaves were suffered to participate in some of the myste- 
ries of the Bona Dea. Hercules was the tutelar divinity 
of slaves, and Juno Feronia presided over their manumis- 
sion. Public hohdavs, in all amountinir to about thirty 
in a year, during the existence of paganism, were observ- 
ed by slaves as well as freemen, wdth partial cessation 
from labour. The customary rights of burial were not 
denied to slaves. Monuments were often erected to 
their memory, as is proved incontestibly by the nume- 
rous inscriptions, preserved in Gruter and elsewhere. 
Slaves were, at all times, permitted to avail themselves 
of the temporary protection of sanctuaries. These w^ere 
the temples and altars of the gods, afterwards the palace 
and images of the emperors, and still later Christian 
churches and shrines. It was lawful for any person to 
he the proprietor of slaves ; even a slave might hold 
others of his own class, and act as their master to all in- 
tents ; but still, those slaves were, as fully as the rest of 
his ])eculium^ subject to the superior rights of his free 
lord. 

The customary allowance of food for each slave was, 

* Octo millia juvenum validiorum ex servitiis, prius sciscitantos 
singulos, voUontne militare, empta publico armaverunt. Liv. 22. 
57. Ex hoc sdicto dati nauta?, arinati instructique ab dominis, etr. 
Liv. 24, 11, 17. Scrvi quibus arma darenlur, ita ut pretiura pro 
\\i hello jierfocto dominis solveretur, emebantur. — Liv. 34. (3. 
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probably, four Roman bushels (modius, ono peck English) 
of nianufacturcd corn a month — monthly supplies beinn- 
furnished to the upper slaves in the country, and daily 
rations to those in the cltv. Gladiators were proverbially 
well fed, (paratos (^ibos, ut gladiatoriam saguiam, etc. 
Tac. Hist. 2. 88.) Salt and oil were commonly allowed, 
and occasionally vinegar, and salt fish, olives, &c. They 
had daily what was about an English pint and a half of 
wine. Posca, a mixture of vinegar and water, was given 
to slaves as well as to soldiers. Slaves near town pro- 
cured for themselves other necessaries and even luxuries. 

Male slaves were not permitted by law to wear the 
toifa, gown — bulla, ball — or the gold rin.g, which were the 
badges of citizenship ; nor w^ere female slaves suffered tt) 
assume the stola, the robe of free and modest matrons. 
The cap, pileus, as an emblem of liberty, was probably a 
forbidden piece of dress. (Servi ad pileum vocati. Liv. 34. 
32.) In most other respects they were attired as their 
masters pleased, till the reign of Alexander Severus, who 
appointed a certain garb for the servile classes. It had 
been proposed at a much earlier period to clothe slaves 
in a peculiar manner, but the project was abandoned from 
dread of shewing to the slaves the superiorittj of their 
numbers.* 

The labourers on a farm were shut up at nigbt in a 
building called a work-house, ergasiulutn, but which rather 
resembled a prison. Each slave had a separate cell.f 
vSome masters allowed w^ell-disposed slaves to be better 
lodged than others, f Suetonius informs us that it had 
become so common to expose sick slaves oii the isle of 
Esculapius in the Tiber, that Claudius enacted a law to 



(Quantum poriculum immineret, si scrvi nostri numorare nos 
ccBpissent — Sen. de Clem. 1. 24. Galliae purpuroe tingendai causa 
ad servitiorum vestes. — Plin. Nat. Hist. Hi. 31. 

t Numorus illi quotidie scrvorum, velut imperatori exercitus, rc- 
ferebatur, eui jamdudum divitia) esse dcbuerant duo vicar ii et cella 
iaxior — Sen. de Tranqidl. An. 8. 2. 

X Roliquia pars lateris liujus sorvorum libertorumquc usibus do- 

tinetur, plerisque tarn mundis, ut accipere hospites nossint PUu. 

Kp. 2. 17. 
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prevent the barbarity.* No authoritative regulations 
seem ever to have been adopted for limiting the forced 
labour of slaves witliin due bounds. Agricultural la- 
bourers were probablj'^ made to undergo great fatigues. 
Considerable abatement of toil was made in favour of 
female slaves, particularly such as had borne three or 
more children. 

Masters were often at great pains to teach their slaves 
various exercises, trades, arts, and accomplishments;! 
and even employed hired instructors for this purpose. 
We have little reason, however, to think that the servile 
classes generally received any education in the most li- 
mited sense of the term. There was apparently no be- 
nefit to accrue to the master, from his hewers of wood 
and drawers of water being able to read and write. 
The obedience of slaves Avas enforced by severe discipline. 
The masters availed themselves of the latitude of the law 
in this respect to the utmost extent. A blow with the 
hand was a very ready discipline. J The lash and rod 
were in frequent use. § If a slave spoke or coughed at a 
forbidden time, he was flogged by a very severe master. || 
The toilet of a lady of fashion was a terrible Ofdeal for a 
slave. A stray curl vras an inexorable offence, and the 
slave's back was punished for the faults of the mirror.^ 
Whips and thongs were not the most dreadful instruments 
of punishment. Burning alive is mentioned as a punish- 

* Omnes qui cxponorentur, liberos esse sanxit, nec redire in di- 
tionem domini, si convaluissent. — Suet. vit. Claud. 25. 

t Literulis Graicis inbutis, idonous arti 

Cuilibet Hor. Ep. I. 1>. 2. 7. 

Donatus says tha.t Virgil was very partial to two slaves, Utrumquc 
non inoruditum dimisit. — Alexanuruin grammaticum, Cebetem vero 
ft poetam. 

+ Nos colaphum incutimus laml)enti crustulo servo. — Juv. 9. 6. 

§ Vox domini t'urit instantis virgamque tenentis Id. 14. 63. 

jj Et ne fortuita quidem verberibus excepta sunt, tussis, sternuta- 

mentum, singultus, etc Sen. Ep. 47. 

% Unus de toto peccavcrat orbe comarum 
Annulus, incerta non bene lixus acu. 
Hoc facinus Lalage speculo, quo viderat, ulta est, 

Et cecidit sectis icta Plecusa comis Mart. 1. 2. Ep. 6(i. 
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nient in tlie Paiulocts and olsewliore. Tortulllan says it 
was first uscmI for slaves alone* Vino saplings, as instru- 
nients of punishment, were least dishonourable, — noxi 
to them rods, fustes or virua},— then thongs,^ lorn,— 
scourjxes, flauella or flagra, sometimes loaded with lead, 
plumhata. Chain scourges were used, with weights ai 
the end, all of bronze or tin. The equuleus was a ter- 
rible instrument of torture. Dislocation was one of its 
effects. t There were also the fidiculae, lyre-strings, tho 
ungula and forceps, &c. A slave taken among soldiers 
was cast from the capitoline rock, having been first manu- 
mitted, that he might be worthy of that punishment.^ 
As slaves could not testify on the rack against their own 
master, they were sold to others, and thus quahfied to 
testify. § Cruel masters sometimes hired torturers by 
profession, or had such persons in their establishments, to 
assist them in punishing their slaves, or in extorting con- 
fessions from them ; an.d many horrible torments were 
employed for those purposes. || The noses, ears, teeth, 
or even eyes, were in great danger from an enraged 
master. Crucifixion was frequently made the fate of a 
wretched slave for trifling misconduct, or for mere ca- 
price.** Cato, the censor, used after supper to seize a 



* Stnl (le patibulo et vivicombavio per omne ingonium crudcli- 
tatis exbauriat. — Tcit. de Anima, 1. 
t Seneca, Ep. 19. 

X Die Cassius, 1. 48. Han. ed. p. 337, 160G. 
§ id. 55. 337, Juvenal bas tbis: — 

Turn I'elix, (pioties abcjuis tort ore voeato 
Uritur ardenti duo propter lintea ferro ? 
Quid suadet juveni luitus stridore catenae, 
Quern mire utRciunt inscripta evgastula, career 
Rusticus? — 14. 21. 
|j — Sunt, toi-toribus annua praistent. — Jkv. (i. 480. 
^1 Trunci naribus auribusque vultus. Mart. 2. 83. Peccantis fa- 
muli pufi^no ne percute dentes — 7.7. 14. ()8. 

** Pone crucem servo ; meruit (juo criinine servus 

Sui)plicium? Quis testis adest ? Quis detulit? Audi. 
Nulla unquam de niorte iiominis cunctatio longa est. 
O demens, ita servus bomo est ? Nil focerit, csto ; 
Hoe volo, sic jubeo, sit pro ratione voluntas.. — Juv. 6. 21f^. 
Tbe following law was passed, A. C. 58. : — Si (piis a suis servis 
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thonff, and flog such of his slaves as had not attended 
nroperly, or had dressed any dish ill. Insulting appella- 
tions were given to slaves who had heen often suhjccted 
to punishment. One who had frequently been beaten 
was called laastigia or verhero ; — ho who had been 
branded was termed alig-matinsy or stigmatius, or inacrip- 
tu^, or lUeratus ; — and he who had borne ihef urca was 
named furcifer. No distinction whatever seems to have 
been maintained between the modes of punishing male 
and female slaves. The laws which abolished the mas- 
ter's power of life and death, appear to have been obeyed 
with great reluctance, and fryquently virtually defeated 
hy an increase in the amount of an inferior punishment. 

Slaves had various rewards for good conduct held out 
to them by their masters. The chief of these were ma- 
numission, or promotion to a better situation in their 
owner's service, as to the place of steward or superinten- 
dent. Tiiey w'ere sometimes allowed to keep a share of 
the profits of their business, or money was given them in 
acknowledgment of special services. Slaves had generally 
a separate fund, calletl pecidiuni, though this was strictly 
the property of the master. At the Saturnalia^ slaves 
were treated hkc masters, feasting at their owner's tables, 
having license to say what they pleased without fear of 
chastisement. Their other principal holidays were the 
Matromlia, in March — Populffugkiy 7th of July — and 
Compctaiiay 7th of May.* 

inUTfocius osset, ii quoqiie, qui tostamento manumissi su!) eodoni 
tccto mansisseut, inter servos supplicia pend«reut — Tac. Ann. 13. 
32. 

* The writinf^s of M. Seneca are full of tender sympathy, and of 
cj-alted sentimeiits, in ijehalf of slaves. " Servis," he says, " im- 
porarc mocievate, laus est ; et in mancipio eogitancium est, non 
f]iiantum illud impune pati possit, sod (piantuni til)i permittat aecjui 
bonitjue natura." In tlie same place, the conduct of Vedius Pollio, 
who fed his Ush with the flesh of his slaves, is reprobated in the se- 
verest manner. — I)e Clem. 1. 18. In the essay De efiriis, 1. 3. 
eh. 19, 20, 21, &c. many instances aie record- ' grateful conduct 
f>n tlie-part of slaves : " Ernit, si qu's existimat servitutem in totum 
liijininem descendere ; })ars melior ejus excepta est. Corpora ob- 
no\ia sunt, et adscripta dominis; mens quideni sui juris: quie atleo 
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The proportion between the sexes has not been ascer- 
tained. There were few female ajiricalturists, and the 
men who lived in ergastula would rarely have wives. 
Women alone were employed in spinning ; but men were, 
as often as they, engaged in weaving. The sepulchre 
of the frcedmen and slaves of Livia, the daughter of 
Augustus, as described by Gori, has 150 females names 
to 400 names of men. 

On the whole, we may regard the condition of the 
slaves in the later days of the republic, and during the 
empire previously to the reign of Constantine, as one of 
great hardship. Their lot was dependent on the dispo- 
sition of particular masters, not on the laws, nor on an 
humane and enlightened public opinion. On a cursory 
reading of the classical authors, we may form the opinion 
that slaves in general enjoyed great liberties. But we 
must recollect that the authors in question were conver- 
sant mainly with the vernae, with the house slaves — with 
the smart, precocious slaves — children brought from 
Alexandria, with the educated slaves, &c. The groans 
from the ergastula do not reach our ears. We cannot 
gather up the tears which were shed on the Appian way, 

libera et vaga est, ut ne ab hoc quideni careero eui inelusa eat, to- 
nori quoat." One of the examples quoted, is where the servant of 
C. Vettius, *' ejus gladium militi ipsi, a quo trahebatur, eduxit, et 
prinium dominum occidit ; deinde, Tempus est, inquit, me et mihi 
eonsulere, jam dominum manumisi ; atque ita se uno ictu trans- 
jet;it." In the civil wars, another slave habited himself like lii? 
master and was slain, while his master escaped. A third, by vvisi* 
counsel, saved the life of his master, who had spoken treasona))]e 
thinf^'.H against Ca>sar. The 47th epistle is taken up in describinji; 
what the treatment of slaves ought to be. Unhappily, he furnishes 
evidence enough that his compassionate advice was but little heeiled. 
After saying that he will pass over the instances of inhuman men. 
who treated their slaves more cruelly than beasts, he says, " Alius 
vini minister in muliebrem modum ornatus, cum atate luctatur. 
Non potest efiugere pueriliam ; rotrahitur ; jamque militari habitu 
irlaber, destrictis ])ilis, aut penitus evulsis, tota nocte pervigilat ; 
(luam inter ebrietatem domini ac libidinem divi(ht, et in cubiculo 
vir, et in convivio j)uer est." The younger Pliny was an humane 
master. Dio Cassius, 1. 47, of his Roman History, mentions throi' 
slaves in the time of Antony's proscription, who saved their maste^^ 
at the losb of their own lives. One of them was a &tiqiitutivvs>. 
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around the mausoleum of Aui^ustus, in the countless 
farms of Italy. There were griefs which we know not 
of — sorrows, heart-rending cruelties, which will not he 
rovealod till the day of doom. Slaves were valued only 
so far as they represented money. Hortensius cared less 
for the health of his slaves than for that of his fish. It was 
a question put for inojenious disputation, whether, in order 
to lighten a vessel in a storm, one should sacrifice a va- 
luable horse or a worthless slave. So lat e as the reign 
of Adrian, we find that indications of insanity were not 
uncommon among slaves, which must generally be attri- 
buted to their misery. 

The slaves not unfrequently rose in rebellion against 
their masters. At one time, A. C. 458, Appius Herdo- 
iiius summoned the slaves from the Capitol, with the in- 
spiring words, " De miserrimicuj usque suscepisse cau- 
fani, ut servitiis grave jugum demeret." In the city the 
terror was extreme, as no one knew whom to trust. His 
foes were they of his own household. A little later, 
A. C. 415, (Livy, 4. 45,) it was announced that " Ser- 
vitia, urhem ut incenderent distantibus locis, conjurarent." 
At another time, A. C. 271, (Livy, 22. 33,) twenty-five 
slaves were affixed to the cross, because they had entered 
into a conspiracy in the Campus Martins. Etruria, 
A. C. 196, (Livy, 33. 36,) was threatened with a fearful 
insurrection. The mournful result was, " Multi occisi, 
multi capti, alios vevberatos crucibits affixit, qui principes 
conjurationis fuerant ; alios dominis restituit." Again, 
A. C. 184, (39. 29,) we read, " Magnus motus ser\ilis eo 
anno in Apulia fuit." Seven thousand men were con- 
demt\cd. In the brief language of the historian, " de 
muhis sumptum est siipplicium." 

In A. C. 135, an insurrection of the slaves in Sicily 
happened, which, says Diodorns, vvus the most dreadful 
which ever occurred. Many towns were plundered, — 
nmltitudes of persons of botii sexes (avr/p/L^x'/jrc/) were 
vished with the direst calamities, — and the? slaves gained 
possession of almost the whole island. The insuraents, 
under Eunns, amounted to 70,(100 men, of whom 20,000 
are said to have fallen in the last defeat, aii'i the rest to 
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have been taken and crucified ; but they had kept the 
field for six years, in the face of considerable forces. 

In Italy there wei'^ vast numbers of slaves, and fre- 
quent and dangerous commotions. The first happened 
at Nuceria, where thirty slaves were taken and executed. 
In the second insurrection at Capua, 200 slaves rebelled, 
— they were immediately ilestroyed. The third took 
place in consequence of the disgraceful conduct of a rich 
Romvin, Titus Minutius by name. Having proclaimed 
himself king, 3,500 slaves flocked to his standard. Luciu!> 
Lucullus was charged with the business of dealing with 
the insurgents. Minutius, having been betrayed, killed 
himself, and his associates perished. This v/as, however, 
but a prelude to greater troubles in Sicily. The senate 
having passed a decree that no freedman among the allies 
of the Roman people should be reduced to slavery, more 
than 800 in Sicily, who had been unlawfully deprived of 
freedom, were liberated. This excited the hopes of the 
slaves throughout the island. Remonstrances having 
been made to the prictor, he ordered those who had as- 
sembled about him, for the purpose of recovering their 
liberty, to r(Murn to their masters. This was the signal 
for a general insurrection. The insurgents having strongly 
fortified themselves, bade defiance to the elforts of the 
praitor. A certain Titinius, an outlaw, was their leader. 
He having at length proved treacherous to his cause, the 
designs of the conspirators were crushed Soon, how- 
ever, the tumult broke out afresh, and Titinius, who was 
sent by the prictor against the slaves, vias worsted. Their 
number increased in a few days to more than 6000. 
Having chosen a certain Salvias leader, they ravaged 
various parts of the island. In a battle v. ith the Romans, 
Salvius took 4000 prisoners. The whole islancl was soon 
in a sad condition. Salvius collected an army of 30,000 
m.m, and assumed all the ensigns of royalty. In this 
manner the war was protracted for severnl years, and the 
<listurl)ances were not fully (juelled till aft;)r the most ^l- 
gorous and persevering exe.-lions of tlie Iloniaa army.* 



Wc iiave drawn ihv preceding facts about the servile war iVom 
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The famous servile war in Italy, which occurred in the 
lime of Crassus and Pompey, lasted nearly three years, 
and was not hrought to a cloj-e witlvout the greatest diffi- 
culty. It seems that the slaves lost 105.000 men, exclu- 
sive of those who fell in their victories over Lentulus and 
otiier generals ; besides, after their main overthrow by 
Crassus, a body of 5000 men were vanquished by Pompey. 

In A. D. 24, T. Curtisius, a soldier of the pretorian 
cohort, at Brundisium in Italy and the neighbouring 
towns, fixed placards on conspicuous places, in which he 
called on the slaves to assert their rights. His designs 
were, however, soon crushed, by the unexpected appear- 
ance of a fleet. Cinna, Marius, Cataline, and the bar- 
barian invaders of Italy, augmented their forces by pro- 
mising general freedom to the slaves.* 

Besides the political troubles to which we have alluded, 
<;lavery was the fruitful cause of many other evils. The 
slaves were much addicted to lying, which Plutarch calls 
the vice of slaves. They were so great thieves, that /wr 
was once synonymous with slave. | It came to be said 
almost proverbially that slaves were foes. J Female 
An\Qs were exposed to so many seductions, and were, at 
the same time, guarded by so few better influences, that 
we cannot wonder at their extremely licentious conduct. 
Slavery fearfully increased dissoluteness m the high 
ranks of Romans, idleness in the lower ranks, and cruehy 
in both. The horrid butcheries of the amphitheatre are 
a snflic'iont proof of the sanguinary disposition of the 
liomans.§ The number of foreign slaves imported from 

f>io(lonis Sieulus. L. 3(), where a detailed and impartial statement 
uiay bp seen. This second rebellion in Sicily lasted three years. 

' Pint. vit. C. Marias Cicero in Cat. 4. 2. Sallust, Cat. 
Sorvi to relifiuerunt ; Alium compilaverunt, alium accusaverunt, 
aliiim occiderunt, alium prodiderunt, alium calcaverunt, alium ve- 
nciio, alium criminatione, petierunt Seneca, Ep. 107. 

f Exilis domus est, u))i non et nmlta supersunt. 

Et dominum iallunt, et prosunt luribus. — Hor, 1. Ep. 6. 45, 46. 

+ Totidem esse hostes, quot servos. — Spm. Ep. 47. 

§ Quam hujus amentia? causam detineam nisi fidei imbecillitatom, 
pronam semper eoncui)iscientiam secularium gaudiorum? Tertul. 
nd vxorem. L. 2 ch. 26 ; also Da Spectac. 22. 
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various countries, at, too advanced an age to learn the 
language of their lords, must have tended gi'eatly to cor- 
rupt the Latin language.* The crowds of slaves assem- 
bled in the houses of the rich, were the means of propa- 
gating fatal diseases, w-hich frequently ravaged the Roman 
w orld. '\ 

Such, in brief, was the condition of the Roman world, 
in respect to slavery, when our Saviour appeared. Under 
the first Caisars, domestic servitude had reached its 
height of enormity. No part of the immense empire 
was free from the evil. The Sicilian dungeons were 
full. Medians, Moesians, Bithynians, were driven in 
crowds to the Roman metropolis. Men-stealers were on 
the alert in the fastnesses of the African Troglodytes. 
The voice of the slave-auctioneer was heard early and 
late at Corinth and Delos. From Britain to Parthia, 
and from the woods of Sweden to the ^reat African de- 
sert, the cries of the bondman went up to ricavcn. In 
Judea alone there seems to have been some alleviation to 
the picture. Yet there the Romans doubtless transported 
their slaves as an indispensable part of their domestic ar- 
rangement. { 

In the Gospels tliere is no marked and prominent 
mention of slavery, though the allusions and incidental 
notices are not unfrequent. Thus in Matt. iii. 9, dovXog 
in the mouth of the Roman centurion, unquestionably 
means a slave. The military slaves of the Romans w^erc 
the anniger, armour-bearer — galearius, helmet-bearer — 

* A nunc natus infans delcf^atur iirra'cuhc, ancillas oui adjungitur 
unus aut alter ox omnibus !>orvis, plerunKiue vilisissimus, nec "cui- 
quam serio n^inisterio acconunodatus Tac. de Cans. Corriip. 29. 

t in Heyne's Opuscula, Vol. IH. Prol. 7. is an account of the 
various jyestes which desolated Rome. The number mentioned is 
33. The sixth, which happened A. TT. C. 292, cut oil" almost all 
the slaves, and nearly one-half of the free ])opulation, Liv. 30". 
Dionys. 9. (j7. In the one which occurred A. D. (;9, which lasted 
only for ;in autumn, 30,0()() funerals were refristered, trij^nnta fune- 
rum millia in rationem Libitinae venerunt Svct, lit. Nero. 39. 

t Khv^ Agrippa exhibited at one time in Judea 700 pair of gla- 
diators — alaven Jos. Ili^t. 19. 
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davator, club-bearer — calo and cacula, soldier's drudge, 
in chap. xiii. 27, 28, perhaps it is the most natural to un- 
(ierstaiid §ou'ko; as a slave, though a higher meaning of 
the word may be included. Also compare Matt. vi. 24 ; 
Luke xvi. 13 ; John viii. 33 ; xiii. 16; xv. 20. The 
punishment of the cross, which was inflicted on slaves 
■Mid the lowest malefactors, was introduced among the 
Jews by the Romans, See also Acts vii. 6. In Rom. vii. 
14, we find the expression cgcrpa/xsvos v-irh atm^Tiav, sold 
under sin, the bond-slave of sin, referring to the ge- 
neral practice of selling prisoners of war as slaves. They 
were considered as having lost their title to freedom. 
Corinth was long ihe chief slave-mart of Greece, and 
from its situation was likely to have much commu- 
nication with Brundisium, and the other ports on the 
eastern side of Italy. Timseus, perhaps with some 
exaggeration, asserts tliat Corinth had, in early times, 
before Athens had reached her supremacy, 460,000 
slaves. They were distinguished by the name ch(S7iix 
measurers. Many of them, doubtless, embraced the 
Gospel, when preached by Paul, Apollos, and others. 
From the language employed bj' Paul in describing the 
social condition of the Corinthian converts, * as well as 
from the developement of the particular vices to which 
they were exposed, we reasonably infer that many slaves 
were converted. In I Cor. vii. 20 — 24, are the follow- 
ing words : " Let every man abide in the same calling 
wherein he was called. Art thou called, being a servant? 
care not for it ; but if thou mayest be made free, use it 
rather. For he that is called in the Lord, being a ser- 
vant, is the Lord's freeman ; likewise he that is called, 
being free, is Christ's servant. Ye are bought with a 
price, be ye not the servants of men. Brethren, let every 
man wherein he is called, therein abide with God." The 
meaning of this passage clearly is — Be not unduly solici- 
tous about being in a state of bondage. If you have a 
favourable opportunity for gaining your freedom, embrace 

* BXtcrsTE yu,^ r^y Kkr,triv ufiuv, a,^tX(po), on oh <roXX9i ff6(po) Kara, 
^aoKttf ob •xa'KXo) Suvaro/, ov 'TTo'kXoi tvysvtTs, 1 Cor. i. 26, also the 
terms fAa^ky affSivr,, aytv^, X^ouhvzifiiva, to, /ih oyrec, 8cc. 
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it, it i<i the preferable state ; nevertheless, to be a free- 
man of Christ is infinitely more important. Your spiri- 
tual redemption is purchased at a great price, yield not a 
servile assent to the authority and opinions of men.* 

Kph. vi. 5 — 9, " Servants! be obedient to them that 
are your masters according to the flesh, with fear and 
trembling, in singleness of your heart, as unto Christ ; not 
with eye-service as men-pleasers, but as the servants of 
Christ, doing the will of God from the heart ; with good 
will, doing service us to the Lord, and not to men : 
knowing that whatsoever good thing any man doeth, the 
same shall ho receive of the Lord, whether he bo bond 
or free. And, ye masters! do the same things unto 
tliem, forbearing threatening ; knowing that your Master 
also is in heaven, neither is there respect of persons with 
him." That slaves are hero referred to is unquestion- 
able, from the contrast in v. 8, between dovXog and sXsv- 
'^spo;. Both masters and slaves are charged to perform 
their respective duties faithfully and kindly, as account- 
able alike to God. Col. iii. 22, 25, and iv. 1, are of si- 
milnr import. Slaves were numerous in Colosse, in 
Kphesus, and in all the principal cities of Asia Minor. A 
principal fault in the slaves seems to have been a faithless 
performance of duty in the absence of their masters. 
Chap, iv, ], TO dlza/ov rri<j iGorrira, i.e. kind treatment, 
such as is becoming Christian masters. That it cannot 
mean the legal enfranchisement of the slave, is clear; for 
why, in that case, were any directions given to the slaves 
if the relation was not to continue? 1 Tim. vi. 1, 2, 

Let as many servants as are under the yoke count 
their own masters worthy of all honour, that the name of 
(jod and his doctrine be not blasphemed. • And they 
that have believing masters, let them not despise them, 

* That ^ovXos, V. 22, means a slave, one in actual bondage, i.* 
made altogether certain by its being in contrast with Iktvh^of yi/s- 
(T^cti, as well as by the whole spirit ol' the passage. There would bo 
no sense in directing Iiircd servants to change their condition if they 
could. After ^^Pi^arou, v. 21, understand iXsbh^ia, not "houXucc, as the 
old commentators think. V. 23, Ti^jj? is used in a spiritual sense , 
with reference to the price which is paid for human freedom. 
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iiecausc they are brethren ; but rather do thcni. sprvico, 
liecause they are faithful and beloved, par^rkv^rss of the 
Konefit." Then follows, v. 3 — 5, an exhortation to 
Timothy to withdraw himself from persons vho .4.atii^ht 
a contrary doctrine, and who were employn),^? ihe.PiseiYOh 
in useless looomachies. Yoke (^yoc), servile condition, 
see Lev. xxvi. 13, " I have broken the bands of your 
voke." It seems that the honour of the Gospel was con- 
rorned in the reiulering on the pari of the slave a prompt 
uhedience to the commands of his master. Titus ii. 4, 
10, is of kindred nu^aning. The vices of pilfering and pe- 
tulance are particularly mentioned. Crete was full of 
slaves from the earliest times to which history carries us. 

Onesimiis, the subject of Paul's Epistle to Philemon, 
was the slave of Philemon, a Colossian, who had been 
made a Christian through the ministry of Paul. He ab- 
sconded from his master, for a reason which is not fully 
explained. In the course of his flight, he met with Paul 
at Rome, by whom he was converted, and ultimately re- 
commended to the favour of his old master. It may be 
ohserved that Paul w^ould, under any circumstance, have 
had no choice, but to send Onesimus to his master ; the 
detention of a fugitive slave was considered the same of- 
fence as theft, and would no doubt incur liability to pro- 
locution for damages. Runaways apprehended and un- 
reclaimed, were sold by order of the Praefectus vigilum^ 
if not liberated by the emperor. In later times, a runa- 
way, guiltless of other offences, was not punished for the 
ijake of public justice, but was restored to his owner. 

I Pet. ii. 18. Servants, be subject to your masters 
with all fear ; not only to the good and gentle, but also 
to the frow'ard." The word o'lyjrai is here employed. 
^ This word includes any one under the authority of ano- 
ther, particularly household servants, vernae, familia, do- 
niestici, famuli. It is used but four times in the New 
Testament; in this passage, in Luke xvi. 13. Acts x. 7. 
Rom. xiv. 4. In all these passages, the presumption is, 
that slaves are intended, as they almost universally per- 
formed the duties, which are now performed by hired 
•-=!ervants. The ot^^^acroo/frrj^c, the slave trader is classed 
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1 Tiii^. ,i. '10, with the most abandoned sinners. Slave 
' (jealinf^ ?A'as xibt esteemed an honourable occupation, or 
worthy of merchants, hy the Romans ; * and those who 
folic wed it", mo-ngores, venaliiiarii. sometimes gave them- 
jiclvf^s an air • of much consequence, trusting to their 
wealth, and the means of gratifying competition for the 
abominable, though precious objects of their traffic, f 

Though the Christian religion did not by direct pre- 
cept put an end to the iron servitude, which prevailed in 
the Roman empire, yet its whole spirit and genius are 
adverse to slavery, and it was the most powerful of all the 
causes, which were set in operation, and which finally ex- 
tinguished the system throughout Europe. 1. It raised 
the worth of tlie human mind. It fully established its 
dignity and immortality. It poured a new light on the 
murderous cwena, and on all the horrid forms of destroy- 
ing life which prevailed. 2. It proclaimed the doctrine 
of universal love. It placed charity, kindness, and com- 
passion among the cardinal virtues, and took away from 
a man all hope of salvcition, unless he forgave heartily 
all who might have injured him. 3. It proclaimed a 
common Redeemer for the whole human race. It de- 
clared that in Christ, barbarian, Scythian, bond and free, 
were on an entire equality. 4. It taught men the value 
of time, made them industrious, temperate, and frugal, 
and thus took away the supposed necessity for servile la- 
bour. 5. It commanded all its disciples to engage per- 
sonally in the great work of propagating the religion 
among all nations. This very enterprise, of course, em- 
braced the millions of slaves. 

We are now prepared, briefly, to consider the influ - 
ence which Christianity exerted in the mitigation and 
final extinction of slavery. The 81st of the Apostolical 

* Mercator urbibus protest, medicus aegris, mango venalibiis ; 
sod omnes isti, quia ad alienum ccminodum pro suo veniunt» ncc 
obligant eos (juibus proj^unt. — Sen. de Benef. 4. 13. Radix est 
bulbacea, inangonicis venalitiis pulehre nota, quae o vino dulci illita 
pubertatern coorcot PUn. Nut. Hist. 2J. 97, and2>2. 47. 

t See Suet. Aug. 69. Matrob. Saturn, 2. 4. Pliny, 71. 12. 
Mart, ft, 
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Canons, is in the following words : " Servi in clerum 
promoveantur citra dominorum voluntate ; hoc ipsum 
operatur redhibitionem. Si quando vero servus quoque 
gradus ordinatione dignus videatur, qualis est noster One- 
simus apparuit, et domini consenserint, nianuque emise- 
rint, et domo sua ablegaverint ; efficitor." In chap. 2nd 
of the Epistle of Ignatius of Antioch to Poly carp of 
Smyrna, are the following : " Overlook not the men and 
maid servants ; neither let them be pulfed up ; but ra- 
tlier let them be the more subject to the glory of God, 
that they may obtain from him a better liberation. Let 
them not desire to be set free at the public cost, that 
they he not slaves to their own lusts." In the general 
Epistle of Barnabas, chap. xiv. v. 15, " Thou shalt not 
be bitter in thy commands towards any of thy servants 
that trust in God ; lest thou chance not to fear him who 
is over both ; because he came not to call any with re- 
spect of persons, but whomsoever the Spirit prepared.** 

A warm sympathj^ was felt, it seems, by many of the 
primitive Christians in behalf of the slaves. Clemens, in 
his Epistle to the Corinthians, remarks : " We have 
known many among ourselves, who have dehvered them- 
selves into bonds and slavery, that they might restore 
others to their liberty ; many, who have hired out them- 
selves servants unto others, that, by their wages, they 
might feed and sustain them that wanted." PauHnus, 
bishop of Nola, expended his whole estate, and then sold 
himself, in order to accom.plish the same object. Sera- 
pion sold himself to a stage-player, and was the means of 
converting him, and his family. Ambrose, (Off. 1. 2.) 
enjoins that great (;are should be taken of those in bon- 
dage. Cyprian, (Ep. 60,) sent to the bishop of Numidia, 
I in order to redeem some captives, 2,500 crowns. So- 
crates, the historian, says, that after the Romans had 
taken 7,000 Persian caj^ives, Acacius, bishop of Amida, 
melted the gold and silver plate of his church, with which 
he redeemed the captives. Ambrose, of Milan, did the 
i^ame in respect to the furniture of his church. It was 
the only case in which the imperial constitutions allowed 
jtlate to be sold. 
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During the eavlj'- persecutions, reduction to slavery, in 
a very horrid form, was employed as a punishment for 
the embracing of the faith. Female Christians were 
often condemned to be given up as slaves to the keepers 
of public brothels in Rome, in order to be subjected to 
open prostitution. Such was the fate of Agnes, of whom 
Ambrose thus speaks, " Insanus judex jussit earn expoH- 
ari, et nudam ad lupanar duci, sub voce praeconis dicen- 
tis, Agnem sacrilegam virginem Diis blasphemia inferen- 
tem scortum lupanaribus doclum." Her ofteuce was hor 
refusal to worship Vesta. * Lactantius has the remark, 
that if any slave became a Christian, all hope of freedom 
was taken awav. 

These severe enactments were in some measure neu- 
tralized by the compassionate treatment of the church. 
After the establishment of Christianity, under Constan- 
tino, slaves partook of all the ordinances of religion ; f 
and their birth was no impediment to their rising to the 
highest dignities of the priesthood. Shives holding the 
true faith, were sometimes taken into the service of the 
church. J At first, indeed, it was required, that a slave 
should be enfranchised, before ordination ; but Justinian 
declared the simple consent of the master to be sufficient. 
If a slave had been ordained without his masters know- 
ledge, the latter might demand him within a year, and 
the slave fell back into his master's power. If a slave, 
after ordination, with his master's consent, chose to re- 
nounce the ecclesiastical state, and returned to a secular 
life, he was given back as a slave to his master. It was 

Sermon 90, Tortullian, Apol. chap. 50. " Nam ct proximo 
adlenonom damnando Christianum potius quam ad ieonem," &c. 
August. Do Civit. Dei, 1. 2(i. " Sed quaedam sanctae feminao 
ttiinpore persecutionis, ut insoetatoros suae pudii'iiiae devitaront, in 
rapturum atque nocaturum so fluvium projocerunt." Lactantius 
also says, vol. 2. p. 214, Fidclissimi quique servi contra doininos 
vexabantur. 

t Paul mentions slaves having been baptized, 1 Cor. xii. 13, 
UTi ^ovXot tin iXivh^oi — iSccrrier^'/ifiiv, &c. 

X Quo magis neeessarium crediili, ex duabus ancillis, qvae riiiin's- 

trae dicehantur^ quid esset veri, et per tormenta quaerere Flin. 

Ep. 10. 97. 
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common for the patrons of churches, till the 5th century, 
to encourage their slaves to become clergymen, that 
they, in preference to strangers, might receive their be- 
neiices. Slaves were fully protected, in the exercise of 
worship, and, to a certain extent, in the observance of 
religious festivals. The liberty and gambols of the sa- 
fio'iialia, were transferred to Christmas. If a Christian 
slave fell into the hands of a heathen master, the latter 
was prohibited from interfering with his spiritual corf- 
cerns. Judaism was looked upon with such horror, that 
any Christian was entithid to force a Jewish master to 
soil to him a Christian slave. 

Augustus restrained the right of indiscriminate and 
unlimited manumission. Antoninus empowered the 
judge, who should be satisfied about the slave's complaint 
of ill treatment, to force the master to sell him to some 
other owner. The master's power of life and death over 
his slaves, was first sought to be legally abohshed, by 
Adrian, and Antoninus Pius. Constantine placed the 
wilful murder of a slave on a level with that of a free- 
man, and expressly included the case of a slave who died 
under punishment, unless it was inflicted with the usual 
instruments of correction. The elFect of this humane 
law was, however, done away by a subsequent enactment 
of Constantine. Several councils of the church endea- 
voured to repress slave-murder, by threatening the per- 
petrators with temporary excommunication. * Adrian 
suppressed the work-houses for the confinement of slaves. 
Several humane laws were enacted by Constantine, in 
relation to the separation of families. One directs that 
property shall be so divided. ut Integra apud possesso- 
rem unumquemque servorum agnatio permaneat." Ano- 
ther law says, " ut integra apud successorem unumquem- 
que servorum, vel colonorum adscriptitiae conditionis, 
seu inquihnorum proximorum agnatio, vel adfinitas per- 
inaiieat." A Christian church afforded very great safety 

Et in pluril)us quiilftm conciliis statutum est, excommunicationi, 
vel poenitontiao hiennii t^sso sulijiciendum, (jui sorvum proprium 
riiic cotir-i'ienUd judieis occiJint, Muraturi. 
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from the wrath of unmerciful owners, for when a slavo 
took refuge there, it became the duty of the ecck^siastics 
to intercede for him, with his master ; and if the latter 
refused to pardon the slave, they were bound not to givt- 
In'm up, but to let him live within the precincts of iho 
sanctuary, till he chose to depart, or his owner granted 
him forgiveness. In Christian times, the ceremony of 
manumission, * which was performed in church, particu- 
larly at Easter, and other festivals of religion, was con- 
sidered the most regular mode of emancipation, and came 
to displace, in a great measure, the other forms. Thi? 
mode was introduced and regulated by three laws of 
Constantino ;! but it was not adopted over the whole em- 
pire at once, as nearly 100 years afterwards, the Council 
of Carthage, A. D. 401, resolved to ask of the emperor, 
authority to manumit in church. The request was 
granted. Augustine, in one of his sermons, mentions the 
formalities thus observed in conferring freedom. J After 
the estabhshment of Christianity, as the national religion, 



* The different modes of manumission were the following; 1. 
Vindicta, the pronouncing of a form of words by the owner before 
the praetor. 2. Census, enrolment in the censor's books. 15. 
Testaraentum, by will. 4. Epistolam, by letter. .5. Per convivi- 
um, at the banquet. 6. By the master designedly calling the 
slave his son. 7. By actual adoption. 8. Leave given to a slavo 
to subscribe his name as witness. 9. Attiring a siave in the insig- 
nia of a freeman, &c. 

t The following is the rescript of Constantine : " Qui religiosa 
mcnte in ecclesiae gremio scrvulis suis moritam concesserint liber- 
tatem, eandem eodem jure donasse videantur, (juo eivitas Rcmann 
solennitatibus decursis dari consuevit. Sed hoc duntaxat iis, qui 
sub aspeetu antistitium, dederint, placuit relaxari. Clericis autem 
amplius concedimus, ut, cum suis famulis tribuunt libertatem, non 
solum in conspectu ecclesiae ac religiosi populi plenum fructum li- 
bertatis concessisse dicantur, verum etiam cum postrcmo judicio 
libertates dederint, seu quebuscun(|uc verbis dari praoceperint ; ifa 
ut ex die publicatae voluntatis, sine aliquo juris teste vel interpretc, 
competat directa Hbertas. 

X Augustine, in another place, holds the following language, 
'* ^ ii oportet Christianum possidere servum quomodo equum aut 
argentum. Quis dicere audeat ut vcstimentum eum debere con- 
temni ? Ilominem namcjue homo tamciuam seipsum diligere debet 
oui ab omnium Domino, ut inimicos <lili"-at, imperatur 
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when heresy came to be dreaded as much as treason, 
slave-testimony was received equally in respect to mat- 
tors relating to their own interests, and to those of their 
masters. The church did not openly maintain the vaH- 
dlty of slave-nuptials for many years. Attempts of free 
persons to form marriages with slaves, were severely pu- 
nished. * Justinian removed most of the obstacles'which 
preceding emperors had placed in the way of manumis- 
sion. Slavery did not cease, however, till a comparative- 
ly late period, f 



STiAVERY IN THE 3IIDDLE AGES. 

Before the conclusion of the fifth century, the Roman 
empire in all the West of Europe was overthrown by the 
Northern barbarous nations. The Vandals were masters 
of Africa, — the Suevi held part of Spain, the Visigoths 
held the remainder, with a large portion of Gaul, — the 
Burgundians occupied the provinces watered by the 
Rhone and Saone, — the Ostrogoths nearly the whole of 
Italy. Among these barbarous nations, involuntary ser- 
vitude, in various forms, seems to have existed. Tacitus 
De Moribus Germanorum, 25, says, " The slaves in ge- 
neral were not arranged at their several employments in 
the household affiiirs, as is the practice at Kome. Each 
has his separate habitation, and his own establishment to 
manage. The master considers him as an agrarian de- 

The em\)cror Basilius allowed slaves to marry, and receive the 
priestly benediction, ])ut this having been disregarded, Alexius 
Comnenus renewed the permission. It seems to have been thought 
either that the benediction gave freedom, or ought to be followed 
l)y it — Blair. See Justin, Graeco-Roman, Lib. 2. r>. 

t The authorities on the general subject, which we have con- 
sulted, are the dhferent codes of Roman law, Gibbon, two Essay* 
of yi. De Burigny, in vols. 35 and 37 of :Memoires de rAcadeniie 
ties Inscriptions, Blair's Inquiry into the State of Slavery among 
the Ronians, Edinburgh 1833, a valuable work. In nearly all the 
l;u'ts which we have quoted from him, we have referred to the 
oritrinal authorities. We have made a personal e\amina:ion of 
nearly all the extant Latin authors, including the Historians of By- 
zantium, and the early writers and fathers of the Christian Church. 
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pendent, who is obliged to furnish a certain quantity of 
grain, of cattle, or of wearing apparel. The slave obeys, 
and the state of servitude extends no further. All do- 
mestic affairs are managed by the master's wife and chil- 
dren. To punish a slave with stripes, to load him widi 
chains, to condemn him to hard labour, is unusual. It 
is true that slaves are sometimes put to death, not under 
colour of justice or of any authority vested in the master, 
but in a transport of passion, in a fit of rage, as is often 
the case in a sudden affray ; but it is also true that this 
species of homicide passes with impunity. The freedmen 
are not of much higher consideration than the actual 
slaves. They obtain no rank in the master's family, and, 
if we except the parts of Germany wheie monarchy Is 
established, they never figure on the stage of public 
business. In despotic governments they rise above the 
men of ingenuous birth, and even eclipse the whole body 
of nobles. In other States, the subordination of the 
freedmen is a proof of public liberty." It is not easy to 
determine whether liberty most flourished in Germany 
or Gaul. In the latter, the influence of rehgion was 
much greater ; while in the former there was more indi- 
vidual independence. In Gaul, how^ever, manumission 
was much more frequent, — the slaves being made free, 
in order that they might, on any emergency, bs able to 
assist their lords, who had not, hke the German barons, 
freeborn warriors always at hand to assist them. In 
Gaul, the church had a much greater number of slaves : 
and under the influence of Christianity, slavery is always 
sure to be mitigated. 

In the various ancient codes of law,* the first thing 
which strikes us is the distinction of social ranks. The 
fundamental one is that of freemen and slaves. Besides 
the slaves who became so by birth or the fortune of war, 
anciently any freeman could dispose of his own liberty, 
— if he married a female slave, he incurred the same pe- 
nalty, — if unable to pay his debts, he became the bonds- 
Such as tlie Lex Salica> the Code of the Ripuarii, Cctii- oi t]:t' 
Biirgundians, Lex Saxonum, &c. 
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)nan of his creditors. The code of the Lombards in 
Italy seems, in some respects, to have been pecuharly ri- 
Q^orous. For him who slew his own slave, no punishment 
was provided ; but no composition would atone for the 
life of the slave who assassinated a freeman. If a slave 
presumed to marry a freewoman, the doom of both was 
death; but the freeman might marry his maiden, pro- 
vided he previously enfranchised her. Such unions were, 
however, regarded as disgraceful. The slave had little 
hope of escape. Enfranchisement was fiir from frequent, 
and the libertus was as dependent on his patron the 
slave on his owner — neither could marry beyond his own 
caste, without incurring the penalty of death ; yet mar- 
riage was all but obligatory, that servitude might be per- 
petuated. Manumission generally took place in the 
churches, or by will, or by a wTitten instrument ; and 
these three modes were also common to the Romans ; 
but there were others peculiar to certain nations. In 
France, it was effected by striking a denarius from the 
hands of the slave, or by opening the door for him to 
escape. The Lombards delivered him to one man, this 
man delivered him to a third, the third to a fourth, who 
told him he had leave to go east, west, north, or south. 
The owner might also deliver his slave to the king, that 
the king might deliver him to the priest, who might ma- 
numit him at the altar. Anions the Lombards, the svni- 
bol was sometimes an arrow, wdiich, being delivered to 
the slave, betokened that he was now privileged to bear 
arms — the distinguishing characteristic of freedom."' 
The condition of the liber ti varied ; those who were 
emancipated before the altar, were exempted from every 
species of dependence. The same may be said of tlie 
manumissio per denarium, per quartam manum, per por- 
tas patentes; but if per chartam, the libertus obtained a 
much less share of freedom ; if he escaped from personal, 
he was still sabject to other service, and to the jurisdic- 
tion of his late owner. The rustic freedman seldom pos- 
sessed any land, and if he removed, as his new condition 



S;ee r»Iuraton's Ital. Scriptor. Rorum, Vol. 1. Pars. 2, p. W). 
VOL. II. NO. xviii. 2 \i .343 
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allowed him, to any city or town, he was still bound bj- 
an annual return to his patron. He could not depose in 
a court of justice to that patron's prejudice, nor marry 
without his consent. The ingenuus, who enjoyed free- 
dom without any civil dignitj", and who was privileged to 
carry arms, often engaged himself as the chent of some 
chief, with whom he fought during war, and administered 
justice during peace ; if no client, he was still hable to 
military service, and to assist in the local courts. Among 
the Sallan Franks, if a freeman married a slave, he be- 
came a slave. The Ripuarians were still more severe ; 
the woman, who had married a slave, was offered, by the 
local judge or court, a sword and a spindle ; if she took 
the former, she must kill her husband ; if the latter, she 
must embrace servitude with him. Greater severity still 
was found among the Burgundians, Visigoths, and Lom- 
bards. Among the Saxons, says Adam of Bremen, it is 
commanded, that no unequal marriages be contracted — 
tb'iit noble marry with noble, freeman with freewoman, 
freedman with freedv»roman, slave with slave ; for if any 
one should marry out of his condition, he is punished 
with death. A criminal leniency towards crimes com- 
mitted against slaves, and great severity towards crimes 
committed by that unfortunate class, characterise, more 
or less, all the German codes. By the Lex Saxonum, 
the mulct for the murder of a noble, was 1440 sols to the 
Idndred, besides a fine to the State ; for that of a freed- 
man, 1 20 ; for that of a slave, by a noble, 36 ; but by a 
freedman. an oath of compurgation sufficed. 

The perpetual wars in which these nations were en- 
gaged, greatly increased the number of slaves. The 
Goth, the Burgundian, or the Frank, who returned from 
a successful expedition, dragged after him a long train of 
sheep, of oxen, and of human captives, whom he treated 
with the same brutal contempt. The youths of an ele- 
gant form were set apart for the domestic service ; a 
doubtful situation, which alternately exposed them to the 
favourable, or cruel impulse of passion. The useful 
smiths, ccrpenters, cooks, gardeners, &c. employed their 
skill for the benefit of their masters. But the Roman 
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captives, who were destitute of art, but capable of labour, 
were condemned, without regard to their former condi- 
tion, to tend the cattle, and cultivate the lands of the 
barbarians. The number of the hereditary bondsmen, 
who were attached to the Gallic estates, was continually 
increased by new supplies. When the masters gave 
their daughters in marriage, a train of useful servants, 
chained on the waggons to prevent their escape, was sent 
as a nuptial present, into a distant country. The Roman 
laws protected the liberty of each citizen against the rash 
eftects of his own distress or despair. But the subjects 
of the Merovingian kings might ahenate their personal 
freedom. * From the reign of Clovis, during five suc- 
cessive centuries, the laws and manners of Gaul uniformly 
tended to promote the increase, and to confirm the du- 
ration, of personal servitude. 

In a later age, and during the prevalence of the feudal 
system, the lower class of the population may be consi- 
dered under three divisions. 1. Freemen, distinguished 
among the writers of the middle ages, as Arimanniy 
ConditionaleSi Origifiarii, Tributales, ifc. These per- 
sons possessed some small allodial property of their own, 
and besides that, cultivated some farm belonging to their 
more wealthy neighbours, for which they paid a fixed 
rent, and likewise bound themselves to perform several 
small services. These were properly free persons, yet 
such was the spirit of oppression cherished by the great 
landholders, that many freemen in despair renounce<l 
their Hberty, and voluntarily surrendered themselves as 
slaves to their powerful masters. This they did,, in order 
that their masters might become more innnediately inte- 
rested to atFord them protection, together with the means 
of subsisting themselves and their families. It was still 
more common for freemen to surrender their liberty to 
bishops or abbots, that they might partake of the security 
which the vassals and slaves of monasteries and churches 
enjoyed. 2. Villani. They were likewise adscripti 

* Licentiam habeatis mihi qualemcunque volueritis disciplinam 
ponere ; vel venumuare, aut quod vobis placuerit de me facere. 
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iflehae or villac^ from which they derived their name. 
They diftcred from slaves, in that they paid a fixed rent 
to their master for the land which they cultivated, and, 
after paying that, all the fruits of their lahour and indus- 
try belonged to themselves in property. They were, 
however, precluded from selling the lands on which they 
dwelt. Their persons were bound, and their masters 
might reclaim them, at any time, in a court of law, it' 
they strayed. In England, at least from the reign of 
Henry II., the villeis were incapable of holding property, 
and destitute of redress, except against the most outrage- 
ous injuries. Their tenure bound them to what were 
called villein-services, such as the felling of timber, the 
carrying of manure, and the repairing of roads. But, by 
the customs of Franco and Germany, persons in this ab- 
ject state, seem to have been serfs, and distinguished 
from villeins, who were only bound to fixed payments 
and duties. * 

3. ServL The masters of slaves had absolute power 
over their persons, and could inflict punishment when 
they pleased, without the intervention of a judge. They 
possessed this dangerous right, not only in the more early 
periods, when their manners were fierce, but it continued 
as late as the 12th century. Even after this jurisdiction 
of masters came to be restrained, Ihe life of a slave was 
deemed to be of so little value, that a very slight com- 
pensation atoned for taking it away. In cases where 
culprits, who were freemen, were punished by fine, 
slaves were punished corporeally. Slaves might be put 
to the rack, on very slight occasions. During several 
centuries after the barbarous nations embraced Christia- 
nity, slaves who lived together as husband and wife, were 
not joined together by any rehgious ceremony, and did 
not receive the nuptial benediction from a priest. When 
this connection came to be considered as lawful marriage, 
the slaves were not permitted to marry, without the con- 

Soo Ducango on tho words, ViUanns, Servus, Ohno.ratio. 
Abo Hailam's Middle Ages, Vol. I., p. 121, and a note in Vol. 1 of 
R ■ ortson's Charles V. 
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sent of their masters ; and such as ventured to do so, 
without obtaining that, were punished with great severi- 
ty, and sometimes were put to death. Afterwards, such 
(ielinquents were subjected only to a fine. All the 
children of slaves were in the same condition with their 
parents, and became the property of their masters. 
Slaves weve so enth'ely the property of their masters, 
lhi.it they could sell them at pleasure. While domestic 
slavery continued, property in a slave v»'as sold in the 
saine manner with that which a person had in any other 
inovoable property. Afterwards, slaves became adscrip- 
ti glebaCf and were conveyed by sale, together with the 
farm or estate to which they belonged. Slaves had a 
title to nothing but subsistence and clothes from their 
master. If they had any pectiUtwi, or fixed allowance 
for their subsistence, they had no right of property in 
what they saved out of that. All that they accumulated, 
belonged to their master. Slaves were distinguished 
from freemen by a pecuHar dress. Among all the bar- 
barous nations, long hair was a mark of dignity and free- 
dom. Slaves were, for that reason, obliged to shave 
their heads, and thus they were constantly reminded of 
their own inferiority. For the same reason, it was 
enacted in the laws of almost all the nations of Europe, 
that no slave should be admitted to give evidence against 
a freeman hi a court of justice. * 

When charters of liberty'or manumission were granted 
to persons in servitude, they contained four concessions, 
corresponding to the four capital grievances to which 
men in bondage are subject. 1. The right of disposing 

Dueanj^o, under the word scrvusy mentions, amonf? others, the 
foUowinn' classes of slaves. Of tho field ; bencficiariiy attached to 
ilic soil, atlsoiipti glehae ; ccnaiKtles scrvi civifatis, public slaves; 
acrvi coiiiitinn ; consnctndinarn, a species of serfs ; ecclesiastici, he- 
l<>n<r[n(r to the church ; Jiscales, connected with the royal treasury ; 
ftitjitiri ; scrvi finjdorinii ; yregurii ; viassnrl, a species of serfs; 
winisteriah:s^ domestics, employed in and about the ])0use, of whom 
20 classes are enumeratetl ; palofH ; servi poeiuie ; stipendurii ; 
tcstamcntnU'H ; trihiitani ; triduuni, who served three days for 
thoinsclves, and three for their masters ; vicarii^ who performed in 
the country scats, duties for their masters, 6cc. 
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of their persons, by sale or grant, was relinquished. 
2. Power was given to them of conveying their property 
and effects by will, or any other legal deed. Or if they 
happened to die intestate, it was provided that their pro- 
perty should go to their lawful heirs, in the same manner 
as the property of other persons. 3. The services and 
taxes which they owed to their superior, which were pre- 
viously arbitrary, and imposed at pleasure, were precisely 
ascertained. 4. They are allowed the privilege of mar- 
rying, according to their own inclination. Many circum- 
stances combined to effect this deliverance for the slaves. 
The spirit and precepts of the Christian rehgion were of 
great efficacy. Christians became so sensible of the 
inconsistency of their conduct with their professions, that 
to set a slave free, was deemed an act of highly merito- 
rious piety. " The humane spirit of the Christian reli- 
gion," says Dr. Robertson, " struggled long with the 
maxims and customs of the w^prld, and contributed more 
than any other circumstance t-Stntroduce the practice of 
manumission." * A great part of the charters of manu- 
mission, previously to the reign of Louis X, are granted 
pro amore Dei, pro remedio animae, et pro mercede ani- 
mae. The formality of maimmission was executed in the 
church, as a religious solemnitj% The person to be set 
free, was led round the great altar, with a torch in his 
hand ; he took hold of the horns of the altar, and there 
the solemn words of conferring liberty, were pronounced. 
Another method of obtaining liberty, was, by entering 
into holy orders, or taking the vow in a monastery. 
This was permitted for some time, but so many slaves 
escaped by this means, out of the hands of their masters, 
that the practice was afterwards restrained, and at last 

* Wlien Pope Gregory, towards tlie end of the 6th century, 
granted liberty to some of his shives, he introduces this reason for 
it, *' Cum Kedemptor noster, totius conditor naturae, ad hoc pro- 
pitiatus humanam carnem voluerit assumere, ut divinitatis suae gra- 
tia, dircmpto (quo tenebatur captivi) vinculo, j)ristinae nos rcstitu- 
eret lib-. rtati ; salubriter agitur, si homines, quos ab initio libcros 
natura protulit, et jus gentium jugo substituit servitutis, in ea, qua 
nati fuerant, manuniittentis bcnelicio, libertati reddantur." 
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prohibited by the laws of most of the nations of Europe. 
Princes, on the birth of a son, or other joyous event, 
enfranchised a certain number of slaves, as a testimony of 
gratitude to God. There are several kinds of manumis- 
sion, published by Marculfus, and all of them arc found- 
ed on religious considerations, in order to procure the 
favour of God, or to obtain the forgiveness of sins. 
Mistaken ideas concerning religion, induced some per- 
sons to relinquish their liberty. The oMafi, or voluntary 
slaves of churches or monasteries, were very numerous. 
Great, however, as the power of religion was, it does not 
appear that the enfranchisement of slaves was a very fre- 
quent practice, while the feudal system maintained its 
ascendancy. The inferior order of men owed the reco- 
very of their liberty, in part, to the decline of that aris- 
tocra<^ical pohcy, which lodged the most extensive power 
in the hands of a few members of the society, and de- 
pressed all the rest. When Louis X. issued his ordi- 
nance, some slaves had been so long accustomed to ser- 
vitude, that they refused to accept of the freedom which 
was offered to them. Long after the reign of Louis X. 
several of the ancient nobility continued to exercise do- 
minion over their slaves. In some instances, when the 
pracdial slaves were declared to be freemen, they were 
still bound to perform certain services to their ancient 
masters, and were kept in a state different from other 
subjects, being restricted either from purchasing land, or 
becoming members of a community, within the precincts 
of the manor to which they formerly belonged. 

Slavery seems to have existed among our English an- 
cestors from the earliest times. The anecdote respecting 
the Anglic found in Rome by Pope Gregory, is well 
known. The Anglo-Saxons, in their conquests, probably 
found, and certainly made, a great number of slaves. 
The pt5stcrity of these men inherited the lot of their 
fathers. Many free-born Saxons, on account of debt, 
want, or crime, lost their liberty. The enslavement of a 
freeman v/as performed before a competent number of 
witnesses. The unhappy man laid on the ground his 
sword and lance, the symbols of the free, took up the bill 
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and the goad, the implements of slavery, and falling on 
his knees, placed his head, in token of submission, under 
the hands of his master. In the more ancient laws, we 
find various classes of slaves. The most numerous class 
were the villani. All were, however, forbidden to carry 
arms, were subjected to ignominious punishments, and 
might be branded and whipped according to law.* Li 
the charter by which one Harold of Buckenhale gives 
his manor of Spalding to the Abbey of Croyland, he 
enumerates among its appendages, Colgrin his bailiff, 
Harding his smith, Lefstan his carpenter, Elstan hi< 
fisherman, Osmund his miller, and nine others who were 
probably husbandmen ; and these, with their wives and 
children, their goods and chattels, and the cottages in 
which they lived, he transfers in perpetual possession to 
the Abbey. The sale and purchase of slaves prevailed 
during the whole of the Anglo-Saxon period. The toll 
in the market of Lewes was one penny for the sale of an 
ox, four pennies for that of a slave. To the importation 
of foreign slaves no impediment had ever been imposed. 
The export of native slaves was forbidden under severe 
penalties ; but habit and avarice had taught the Northum- 
brians to bid defiance to all the efforts of the Legislature. 
They even carried off their relations '^nd sold them as 
slaves in the ports of the continent. The men of Bristol 
were the last to abandon this traffic. Their aofents tra- 
veiled iiito every part of the country, — they were in- 
structed to give the highest price for females in a state of 
pregnancy, — and the slave-ships regularly sailed from that 
port to Ireland, where they were secure of a ready and 
profitable market. At last Wulstan, Bishop of Worces- 
ter, visited Bristol several years successively, resided for 
months in the neighbourhood, and preached every Sunday 
against the barbarity and irreligion of the slave-dealers. 

* In the reign of Athelstan, a man-thief was onlorod to bo stonoii 
to death by twenty of his fellowc-, each of whon: w as punished with 
throe whippings if ho failed tlirice to hit the culprit. A woman- 
thief was burnt by 80 women-slaves, each of / houi brought throc! 
billets of wood to the execution. If she failed, she was likcwi-e 
whipped. 
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The merchants were convinced by his reasons, and in 
their guild solemnly bound themselves to renounce th(^ 
trade. The perfidy of one of the members was punished 
with the loss of his eyes. The influence of religion con- 
siderably mitigated the hardships of the slaves. The 
bishop was the appointed protector of the slaves in his 
diocese. The masters were frequently admonished that 
slaves and freemen were of equal value in the eyes of the 
Almighty ; that all had been redeemed at the sami' 
price; and that the master would be judged with the 
same rigour as he had exercised towards his dependents. 
The prospect of obtaining their freedom was a powerful 
stimulus to their industry and good behaviour. When 
the celebrated Wilfred had received from Edelevaleh, 
King of Sussex, the donation of the isles of Selsey, witli 
250 slaves, the bishop instructed them in the Christian 
faith, baptized them, and immediately made them free. 
In most of the wills which are still extant, we meet with 
directions for granting liberty to a certain number of 
slaves, especially such as had been reduced to slavery by 
the wiYe f/ieozt/*, a judicial sentence. Their manumission 
to be legal was to be performed in the market, in the 
court of the hundred, or in the church. 

In the abstract of the population of England in the 
Doomsday Book, at the close of the reign of William the 
Conqueror, the whole population is stated at 283,242, of 
which the servi are 25,156; cincillae^ 467; hoi'chirii, 
82,119; villani, 108,407-— total, 216,149; leaving for 
the remaining classes, 67,093. The sem* of the Norman 
period, says Bishop Kennett, might be the pure villani, 
and villani in gross, who, without any determined tenure 
of land, were at the arbitrary pleasure of the lord, ap- 
pointed to servile works, and received their wages and 
maintenance at the discretion of their lord. We hav{> 
the authority of Bracton for asserting, that however un- 
happy the condition of the seo'vi was in other respects, 
yet their lives and limbs were mider the protection of 
the laws ; so that if the master killed his bondman, he 
was subject to the same punishment as if he had killed 
any other person. The form of emancipation of the 
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.se)'vi is minutely described in the laws of the Conqueror. 
The ancillae were female slaves under circumstances 
nearly similar to the servu Their chastity was in some 
measure protected by law. The hordarii were distinct 
from the aervi and vUlani, and seem to be those of a 
less servile condition, who had a bord or cottage, with a 
small parcel of land, on condition that they should supply 
the master with eggs, poultry, &c. as very necessary for 
his hoard and entertainment. Brady says, " they were 
drudges and performed vile services, which were reserved 
by the lord upon a poor little house, and a small parcel 
of land."* The villani have already been described. 

There seems to have been no general law for the eman- 
cipation of slaves in the statute-book of England. Though 
the genius of the English constitution favoured personal 
liberty, yet servitude continued long in England in par- 
ticular places. In the year 1514, we find a charter of 
Henry VIII. enfranchising two slaves belonging to one 
of his manors. As late as 1 547} there is a commission 
from Elizabeth, with respect to the manumission of cer- 
tain slaves belonging to her. 

In Italy, in the llth and 12th centuries, the number 
of slaves began to decrease. Early in the 1 5th, a writer 
(judted by Muratori, speaks of them as no longer exist- 
ing. The greater part of the peasants, in some countries 
of Germany, had acquired their liberty before the end of 
the 13th century. In other parts, as well as in the 
northern and eastern portions of Europe, they remain in 
a sort of villenage to this day. In France, Louis Hutin, 
after innumerable particular instances of manumission 
had taken place, by a general edict in 1315, reciting that 
his kinofdom is denominated the kinfjdom of the FranliS^ 
that he would have the fact correspond to the name, 
emancipates all persons in the royal domains, upon pay- 
ing a just composition, as an example for other lords pos- 
sessing villeins to follow. Phihp the Long renewed the 
same edict three years afterwards — a proof that the edict 

* See General Introduction to the Doomsday Book, by Sir Henry 
Ellis, principal librarian of the British IMuseum, 2 vols. 1833. 
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of Louis had not been carried into execution. Fraedial 
servitude was not abolished in all parts of France till the 
revolution. In 1615, the Tiers Etat prayed the king to 
cause all serfs to be enfranchised on paying a composi- 
tion ; but this was not complied with, and they continued 
to exist in many parts. Throughout almost the whole 
jurisdiction of the Parliament of Besancon, the peasants 
were attached to the soil, not being capable of leaving 
it witliout the lord's consent ; — ^in some places he even 
inherited their goods in exclusion of their kindred. 
Voltaire mentions an instance of his interfering in behalf 
of a few wretched slaves of Franchecompte. About the 
middle of the 15th century, some Catalonian serfs, who 
had escaped into France, being claimed by their lords, 
the Parliament of Toulouse declared that every man who 
(filtered the kingdom, encviant France, should be free. 

On a review of the subject of slavery during the period 
in question, we find, 

1. That Christianity had done much to abolish slavery 
as it existed in the lloman empire in the time of Con- 
stantiiie and his more immediate successors. The spirit 
of the Christian religion effected a glorious triumph in 
almost every portion of the imperial dominions. There 
was no instantaneous abandonment of the system of ser- 
vitude. There was no royal edict which crushed the 
fhing at once. But its contrariety to the precepts of the 
Xew Testament was gradually seen. Clergymen vindi- 
cated the rights of the oppressed. The codes of slave- 
law were ameliorated, till finally the rescripts of Justinian 
nearly completed the salutary reform. 

2. During the last years of the Roman empire an un- 
\. tortunate change was going on, which was destined once 

more to revive the system. The middle class in society 
was dwindling away. A few distinguished families swal- 
lowed up the moderate landholders, or drove them out 
of the country. A large class of hungry and spirit- 
loss dependents, with nothing of Roman but the name, 
crowded the towns and country seats. The vices of the 
upper class rapidly thiniied their ranks, till most of the 
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old noble families became extinct. The barbarous lords 
then rushei- in, finding scarcely any thing to obstruct 
their progress. The abject lloman multitude became 
slaves in form, as thoy had been for some time in spirit. 
The Goth and Vandal threw their chains on the descend- 
ants of Cincinnatus and Brutus, and sent them to work 
in their kitchens and fcunii-yards. The children of the* 
men from whom Scipio sprung, became the scavengers 
and scullions of Visigoths and Huns. The way had been 
prepared by the destruction of the middle class — a class 
which contains the bone and muscle of any community 
in which it exists. A foundation was thus laid for the 
slavery of the middle ages. 

3. In the darkness and confusion which reigned from 
the 4th to the 12th century, we might expect that such 
an institution as slavery would flourish. It was in a senst; 
suited to the times. Its undistinguished and forgotten 
lot was in some cases, no doubt, a real blessing to indivi- 
duals, though on general principle, and as a system, it is 
worthy of nothing but execretion. Partial benefits ac- 
companied the feudal system, though in its essential fea- 
tures no wise man could commend it. 

4. In the abohtion of the servitude of the middle 
ages, Christianity again performed her work of mercy. 
Whenever her voice could be heard, the poor villein was 
not forgotten. All contemporary and subsequent history 
conspires to attribute the gradual abolition of the system 
to her beneficent but effectual aid. 

5. The northern nations of Europe seem always to 
have possessed a sense of individual freedom, of personal 
rights, which, when enlightened and directed by Chris- 
tianity, became a powerful antagonist force to slavery. 
The spirit which broke out at Kunnymede, at London in 
10*88, at Philadelphia in 177(3, was nurtured in its infancy 
in the woods of Sweden, and in the marshes of Denmark. 

G. The contemporaneous revival of learning must come 
in for its share in the abolition of slavery. Xenophon, 
and Cicero, and Lucan, could not be perused without 
exerting a beneficial influence in ameliorating the asperity 
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,tt' manners, inspiring a love for freedom, and a tender 
svni])athy towards the oppressed. 

7. The same etTect must be attributed to the establish- 
ment of large towns and cities. This circumstance in- 
tToased the demand for labour. Various classes of ar- 
tizans sprung into existence. Wherever ingenuity and 
jkill were required, free labour was in demand. Slavery 
vanished before the spirit of competition. Labour be- 
came honourable. The value of land was augmented. 
A free population followed in the train. 

NoTK The original authorities on the subject which wo have 

roiiaulted, are the Glossarium of Ducange, on the words Servus, 
Villanus, Tributaies, Originarii, Forisinaritagium, Arimanni, Oblati 

Manumissio, &c. in 6 vols, folio. — Heineccius, in 8 vols. 4to 

Muratori's Antiquities of Italy, in 6 vols, folio, — Works of Dc 
Malby, in French, 12 vols. 8vo. Those works are in tho Boston 
Athenaeum, and arc an invaluable storehouse of materials. Dr. 
Robertson has two very valuaV>l<j notes on the subject, in the first 
volume of his History of Charles V. See also Hallam's Middle 
Agos — Brodie's British Empire — The first volume of Lingard's 
History of England — Turner's Anglo-Saxons — Dunham's Germanic 
Empire — Sismondi's Italian Republics — Montesquieu — Blackstone's 
Commentaries — Grotius de Jure Belli et Pacis, &c. 



